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EDITORIALS 


WAGE-HOUR -—Canners and tomato canners in 
PROBLEMS particular, have been much con- 

cerned about the minimum wage 
rates that have to be paid to peelers under the Wage 
and Hour Law. Last season, when the dollar minimum 
went into effect, it caused very grave concern, which 
resulted in all kinds of questions being put on how to 
overcome the situtaion with regard to older and handi- 
capped peelers. 


On July 2 the tomato canners of the Tri-State area 
called in William Hargadine, Jr., Regional Director of 
the Wage and Hour Division, for a question and answer 
session at Easton, Maryland. Since tomato canners in 
all sections of the country are vitally interested in the 
subject, we give the report (just released) in this issue 
of what transpired at Easton. The answers are inter- 
esting, and we believe will prove helpful. 


Jack Rue, Executive Secretary of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association, had prepared a sample card for record- 
ing the number of baskets peeled by each worker for 
use in the piece rate operation, as also a sample sheet 
for recording the time of piece rate workers, both of 
which are necessary for the satisfaction of W and H 
inspectors. 


These samples are reproduced along with the report. 


SCHOOL LUNCH —Last week, July 24, the U.S. 


Grade A (U.S. Fancy) cut style green beans. But let’s 
quote in part from Mr. Cleaveland’s letter: 


“Well, the same devil has popped up again. In this 
morning’s mail we have received Announcement FV- 
248 from the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Washington, D. C., 
dated July 24, 1957 calling for Canned Green Snap 
Beans, to be purchased for the National School Lunch 
Program. Once more these specifications call for U. S. 
Grade A—(U. S. Fancy) cut style Green Beans. 


“To refresh your memory, and also for immediate 
reference, I brought this same question up with you in 
my letter dated August 9, 1956, and we had some little 
correspondence on this subject. I still maintain today, 
just as I did one year ago, that I cannot understand 
why it is essential to have Fancy quality Beans, when 
the merchandise is intended for distribution under the 
National School Lunch Program, which obviously 
means that it is going to be given away; also which, in 
turn, means that you and I and all of the other tax 
paying citizens are paying for these Fancy Beans and 
obviously at Fancy prices. 


“Then in your letter of August 15th you wrote me 
advising that the Food Distribution Branch of the 
USDA had found that Grade B, or Extra Standard 
Beans were not considered good enough quality by the 
users of the local School Program who had requested 
better Beans. I still maintain that this is very much 
of a political deal, and I still think it a shame that the 
powers-to-be do not consider Extra Standard quality 


Agriculture is- 
BEANS gi se oe canned Beans good enough for their requirements.” 
green beans for use in the School Lunch Program. This publication agrees whole heartedly with Mr. 
Offers are to be considered in No. 10, No. 2, and No. (Cleaveland in his contentions. Certainly we want our 
303 can sizes, but No. 10’s are preferred. Offers are to children to have the very best quality foods possible to 
be made to August 7 for acceptance not later than obtain, but by that same token the difference between a d 
August 16, with deliveries required during the period fancy and an extra standard product is only a mechan- a 
September 3 through October 7. Purchases will be jcal difference and not actaully in the quality and _ 


made using funds appropriated under the National 
School Lunch Program. 


It has been called to our attention, through a copy 
of a letter to Jack Rue, Secretary of the Tri-State 
Packers Association by R. D. Cleaveland of The H. J. 
McGrath Company, that specifications call for U. S. 
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wholesomeness of the food itself. 


Most canners have a ready market for their fancy 
merchandise and would not be in position to quote on 
the offer. Considerable money could be saved by 
U.S.D.A. and by the tax-payer by accepting extra 
standard merchandise for this purpose. 
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WAGE-HOUR 


Wage-Hour Problems and 
Piece Rate Workers © 


SPEAXER: WM. HARGADINE, JR. 
Regional Director of the Wage and Hour 
Division, U. S. Dept of Labor for Maryland, 
Delaware, and Pennsylvania. 


The Wage and Hour Divisions’ re- 
sponsibility in admmistering the Act is 
a dual one: to see (1) that employees get 
the benefits intended by Congress and (2) 
that complying employers are protected 
from unfair competition. 


Wage and Hour does not itself de- 
termine the requirements. That was done 
in the first instance by Congress. Then 
there are the Courts, whose business it is 
to clarify the meaning of the Law in 
disputed legal questions. Therefore when 
the Division answers questions about the 
Law it attempts to do so in terms of what 
the Courts have previously held or, in the 
absence of precedent, in accordance with 
best judgment as to what a court decision 
would be on the question. 


I bring this up to emphasize a guiding 
principle in interpreting the Act which 
has been voiced on several occasions by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The principle is that in broad remedial 
legislation such as the Wage-Hour Law, 
coverage is entitled to be construed 
broadly and exemptions are entitled to 
be construed narrowly. This means that 


any efforts to get around the act by 
“stretching” exemptions, by loose record- 
keeping practices or by just plain failure 
to be informed on one’s responsibilities, 
usually leads to trouble. Your associa- 
tion by its actions and you by your pres- 
ence clearly show your desire not to be 
uninformed and that puts it up to Mr. 
Martin and myself to correctly supply the 
desired information. 


Now what you pay in the way of wage 
rates—including piece rates—is none of 
our business so long as what you do pay 
is not less than $1.00 per hour—and, 
where overtime is applicable—one and 
one-half times the regular (actual) rate 
is paid. I have observed over the years, 
in your industry, however, what appears 
to be a tendency to think of the minimum 
rate as the going rate. In other words, 
piece rates tend to be set so that the 
average worker will earn at such rates 
not far off from the minimum wage— 
now $1.00. When piece rates are set with 
that thought in mind it follows there is 
little or safety margin for avoiding mini- 
mum wage violations. If hours worked 
are not carefully recorded and checked 
against earnings, minimum wage viola- 
tions can easily occur. As I said before, 
it’s not our business where you set your 
piece rates so long as the employees are 


compensated at $1.00 per hour or higher. 
The point is that the fact of piece rate 
earnings averaging close to a dollar is 
a circumstance calling for extra care to 
avoid recordkeeping and monetary viola- 
tions. 


CHILD LABOR 


While the Congress, thru several 
exemptions, has given some relief to the 
fresh fruit and vegetable canning from 
the wage and overtime provisions, that is 
not so with respect to child labor. The 
child labor law for canning is the same 
as for other manufactring industries. 
Generally, you have a 16 year minimum 
age but as in other industries there are 
occupations which have been declared 
hazardous by the Secretary of Labor and 
for which the minimum age is 18. One 
of the hazardous orders which affects 
many industries, including yours, applies 
to truck driving and serving as a helper 
on a truck. Another hazardous order 
requiring an 18 year minimum age 
applies to operators of hoisting ap- 
paratus, including elevators and fork-lift 
trucks. A few of you may have wood- 
working machinery in your plants—the 
operation of power-driven woodworking 
machinery likewise carries a minimum 
age of 18. The recordkeeping regulations 
require that the date of birth be recorded 
for minors under 79. As a precaution I 
would suggest you require proof of age 
in the form of an employment or age 
certificate in the event you employ people 
who appear or claim to be under 19. One 
other observation I would like to make is 
this. Under the Wage-Hour Law such a 
certificate does not consitute a license to 
employ. It merely represents proof of 
age and you can rely on that proof, but 
if it shows the minor to be of too young 
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RECORD OF PIECE WORK PRODUCED 


Prepared byTri-State Packers Association 


Suggest duplicate card having consecutive workers to 
record baskets peeled—one side to be retained by employee 
at end of work day with other side to be turned in to office. 


If you have any policy with regard to rest periods or 
other conditions of employment these should be printed on 
the back half of the card retained by the employee. 


Example: This firm allows 15 minutes rest period for 
each 5 hours of consecutive work time. 
absenting himself from his or her workstation for more 
than 15 the minutes allowed will not be credited for work 
for this additional non-productive time. 


Any employee 


(Note: If your company does not have a policy of rest 
periods the law does not require that you permit them.) 


August 5, 1957 
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an age—under 16 for general occupations 
and under 18 for hazardous occupations— 
it doesn’t relieve you from violation. 
However, if due to some mistake the 
certificate which is supplied to you shows 
that wrong age, you are protected be- 
cause you are entitled to rely on the age 
shown by the certificate. 


SECTION 13(a) (10) EXEMPTION 


There are a few tomato canning plants 
which are exempt from both the minimum 
wage and overtime provisions because of 
meeting the “area of production” defini- 
tion. As many of you know, such plants 
as are in the “area of Production” cannot 
be in a town with a population larger 
than 2,500. If they are any closer than 
one mile to a place with 2,500 to 50,000 
population, then they may not enjoy this 
exemption. They must also be three miles 
away from a place with 50,000 to a half 
a million. That is the geographical part 
of the provision. The other part is that 
95% of the commodities worked upon 
must come from farms within fifteen air- 
line miles of the cannery. The supply 
may also come from bona-fide farm as- 
semblers whose assembly premises are 
within 15 air-line miles of the canners 
and are in the open country or rural com- 
munity. The bona-fide farm assembler 
must, in other words, meet the same 
geographical provisions for location as 
does the canner. For example, his as- 
sembly point cannot be in a town larger 
than 2,500, etc. The purchases do not 
count as exempt type purchases if the so- 
called assembler has merely an address 
within 15 miles which is used for an 
office and/or parking trucks, or if a so- 
called farm assembler, even though other- 
wise bona-fide, is owned or controlled by 
the canner; that is, they do not count to 
the extent they come from farms over 
15 miles from the cannery. If the set-up 
is one which was made artfically merely 
for the purpose of claiming an exemption, 
then the efforts to get around the law 
in that instance is not likely to be suc- 
cessful. The definition contemplates that 
the farm assembler be a source of supply 
with physical facilities through which the 
commodity normally moves. To repeat, it 
cannot just be an address used for 


purchasing or a place where a trucker 
keeps his trucks when they are not busy 
hauling from farm to factory. The com- 
modities must move through the assembly 
point premises. This exemption that we 
are talking about, the 13(a) (10) exemp- 
tion,, which is from both minimum wage 
and overtime provisions, is related to the 
term “canning” and hence, it doesn’t 
cover the people who are not directly 
engaged in or directly connected with— 
the canning occupation. Thus, it does not 
cover bookkeeping or clerical work and 
employees are not directly engaged in 
canning operations, such as_ general 
maintenance men. There is one other 
point I would like to stress in this 
exemption, and that is, the exemption 
does not apply in any given month un- 
less the previously stated source of 
supply requirements were met in the last 
preceding month in which canning op- 
erations were carried on for at least two 
workweeks. In other words, claims of the 
exemption in the current canning month 
must be based on the factual situation 
in the preceding canning month, whether 
or not the preceding canning month 
marked the end of the previous canning 
season. The 13 (a)(10) exemption, I 
repeat, is one which can be found applica- 
ble to only a minority of the canners 
which are engaged in the industry in 
your part of the country. The question 
might be raised: “How to show us that 
you are entitled to the ‘area of produc- 
tion’ exemption?” I would like to bring 
out one principle, and that is this. The 
burden or proof, with respect to any 
exemption, is on the person who claims it, 
so if you claim that you are not subject to 
the monetary provisions of the Act be- 
cause you are in the “area of produc- 
tion,” then it is up to you to have records 
which will enable you to prove your claim 
is valid. I suggest, therefore, that the 
canner who anticipates making such a 


_ claim be prepared to present accurate and 


adequate records of his purchases and 
the names and addresses of the persons 
from whom purchases were made. In 
any investigation we shall make such 
further checks as are deemed necessary 
to verify the validity of the exemption 
claim. So, if you have the proper rec- 


ords of your purchases and you are satis- 
fied from your knowledge of the locations 
of the farms that 95% of your supply 
came from within 15 miles, any further 
check which we make should confirm that 
you are correct in your claim. So much 
for the “area of production” exemption 
in Section 13 (a) (10) of the Act. 


THE 14 WEEKS OVERTIME 
EXEMPTIONS—7(c) and 7(b) (3) 


I’m sure all tomato canners are 
familiar with the fact that there are two 
overtime exemptions available to them 
for 14 weeks each. 


One under Section 7(c) is a complete 
overtime exemption for those employees 
engaged in the first processing or canning 
or packing of perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits or vegetables. All the employees of 
an establishment engaged solely in 
canning fresh fruits or vegetables are 
exempt under this section from overtime 
for 14 weeks. 

The other exemption is for industries 
declared seasonal of which canning and 
packing of fresh fruits and vegetables 
is included. There is a catch in this one 
of which you should be aware: It is so 
worded the exemption does not apply at 
all to an employee who works in excess 
of 12 hours a day or 56 hours a week 
unless time extra is paid for such hours. 
In other words, an employee who is not 
paid overtime for the hours over 12 or 
56, whichever is greater, in a week 
claimed as exempt under this section, is 
entitled to be paid overtime for the hours 
over 40 in that week. 

Another word of caution: Your records 
must show, if you are claiming these 
exemptions, which section is being 
claimed each week. The decision may be 
made at the end of the workweek and a 
notice must be posted for the information 
of the employees. If you do not make 
your choice as you go along from week 
to week, you lose your freedom of choice 
and it may cost you more in the long run. 


RECORDS 


Among the records an employer is re- 
quired by law to keep is an accurate 
record of hours worked. This simply has 
to be an accurate daily and weekly total— 


Suggested Time Record for Piece Rate Employees 


Work Week: Begin _/. uly 
End 


(Co. allows 15 Min. rest period for each 


5 hours uninterrupted work) 


(1f_any) 
Smployee Start Abeences Stop Start Absences Stop Hours Piece 
and/or AM. AM. A.M. P.M. P.Me Worked Work 
r 
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no particular order, system, or method 
is prescribed. 


I would like to suggest that good rec- 
ords be thought of as one’s best defense 
against unjust accusations of monetary 
violations. As you may know, an em- 
ployee who considers he has not received 
his proper wages may engage at attorney 
to sue for what is owing in which case the 
Court may award double the amount due 
plus a reasonable fee for the employee’s 
attorney, plus court costs. Or, if he pre- 
fers, the employee may request the Secre- 
tary of Labor to sue in his behalf in which 
even this recovery is limited to the amount 
actually found due. In either case the 
employer with inadequate or inaccurate 
records is in a pretty poor position when 
he has to reveal a violation of the record 
keeping part of the law in the course 
of his defense against changes of viola- 
tion of the monetary provisions. We 
should therefore give consideration to 
what has to be counted in order to have 
an adequate and. accurate record of 
hours worked. 


HOURS WORKED 


The general rule is that all time an 
employee has to be on duty or at a 
prescribed work. place is hours worked. 

For example, if an employee reports 
for work and is:immediately sent home 
because there is no work for. him that 
day, no time need be counted. On the 
other hand, if he reports at the right 
time and place and is instructed to wait, 
the time between his regular starting 
time and his commencement of work is 
time worked. 


What about coffee breaks or rest 
periods? These have come to be regarded 
in industry as accepted practice of benefit 
to the employer and are to be regarded 
as time worked. Studies have shown 
that a “break” in physical effort for 
rest purposes, even counting break time 
as hours worked, normally results in 
greater overall production. The general 
rule in regard to rest periods or coffee 
breaks is that periods of 20 minutes or 
less are hours worked. 


Q. The “area of production” 


QUESTION; AND. ANSWER PERIOD 

Q. Under farm assembler in the: “area 

of production.” Say a farm assembler 

is located: 14 miles from your plant 

- and you: know that possibly he is 

getting, or going to get commodities 

distant .from where he is_ located, 

which would make the air-line miles 

greater than 15 miles from your plant, 

would that still be within the “area 

of production” as far as you are 
concerned? 

A. You have no problem there. In the 
regulations, if both the assembler and 
you are-located in the open country 

- and he is within 15 miles of your 
establishment,.and if he is a bona-fide 
farm assembler, you may purchas? 
from him no matter where he gets the 
product, even if it is 100 miles or more 
distant. There is one exception, that 
is where the farm assembler is not 
located in open country or a rural 
community as defined. Remember, 
that for his operations the assembler 
must meet the same geographical re- 
strictions as the canner in order to be 
himself exempt. 

Q. Relative to keeping records. You 
stated that whether you are subject 
to the exemptions or not you are 
subject to keep records? 

A. The records that you have reference 
to are not those which have to do with 
proof of exemption, but are of hours 
worked and wages paid. They must be 
kept. If your claim to the exemption 
is clear (“area of production’) you 
have no statutory obligation to main- 
tain records, but it is certainly to 
your advantage. 

Q. You are not obligated then? 


A. Yes and No. No, if you don’t want to, 
but if a question arose and you 
didn’t have records then you would 
be in right sad shape. Yes, because 
where we find that the records are 
not adequate we proceed to recontruct 
the records from the best evidences 
available. 


exemption 
is based upon two weeks work in the 


resents. 


is not due for overtime worked. 


NOTICES OF EXEMPTIONS 


The Fair Labor Standards Act requires that a notice be posted beside the pay 
window stating the exemptions under which the employer is working in that 
particular week and which week of the exemptions the particular week rep- 
This notice must be posted on the day on which the employees are 
paid. The act requires that notice in the following form be posted. 


This establishment has taken the workweek (Or Workweeks) beginning 
and ending in this pay period as a part of 
the 14 workweeks permitted under Section 7 (c) of the Fair Labor Standards 


Act during which overtime excess compensation, as provided in section 7 (a), 


This week (or these weeks) in this pay period Sompletes. the 
week of the permissible 14 workweeks, 


Note: This is the form for 7 (c) exemption. 


different notice. 


Exemption under 7 (b) 


(8) requires a slightly 


preceding month. Suppose the third 
week of that month you worked two 
days. None the last week. Would that 
2-day week count as a full work week 
for the purpose of this exemption? 


. If you only work two days in the 


third work week you could hardly 
call that a work week. Basically, if 
in the third week you started working 
in the first day of the week and per- 
haps worked two days or three days, 
and had a breakdown or lack of 
product, and then started picking up 
the fourth week, then you may be able 
to claim the third work week in the 
calendar month. However, this is a 
close question on which we cannot give 
a final answer. We will attempt to 
obtain an opion from the Nation Office 
and let you know then the associa- 
tion. 


. Is it necessary to keep records of 


purchase of raw stock for “area of 
production” exemption? 

About this matter of records in re- 
gard to the “area of production,” if a 
firm claims “area of production” say- 
ing,—“We get 95% within 15 miles,” 
we ask, “Where did you get this?” 
“We got this from so and so,” but no 
records. Here is a quote: “Each em- 
ployer shall also preserve for at least 
two years the originals or true copies 
of -any and all incoming or outgoing 
shipping or delivery records, as well 
as all bills of lading.” We have had 
some quite serious cases in this area 
involving the “area of production” 
exemption. We are going to have to 
do an awful lot of digging if you do 
not have these records and if you do 
not have these records it is an.indica- 
tion that maybe we need to dig. As 
has already been pointed out the -re- 
sponsibility for providing an exemp- 
tion is on the one claiming it. This 
is practically impossible without rec- 
ords of purchases. : 


. New Jersey has a minimum wage law 


of $1.00 an hour. If we are exempt 
under the Federal Law are we exempt 
or not exempt under the State Law? 


. You are exempt under the Federal 


. Unauthorized rest periods. 


Law, but you have to qualify for 
exemption under the State Law. We 
have nothing to do with State Law. 
You are actually doing business in the 
State and you are bound by the State 
as well as the Federal. Where you 
have more than one law applying to 
the same situation you are obligated 
to observe whichever sets the higher 
standard. 


You said 
20 minutes or less is authorized, there- 
fore, can we assume that any rest 
period taken voluntarily by a peeler 
of over 20 minutes can therefore be 
deducted from hours worked? 


. Yes, (Explained more thoroughly 
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through use of Tri-State Committees 
recommended Form and _ Problem 
Sheet). 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Winchester Canning Company, Win- 
chester, Ohio—A fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the office of this dog focd 
packer on July 22 with damage estimate | 
at $5,000. 


Greenfield Canning Corpsration, Lynn, 
Indiana, is making a number of plant 
imprevements in preparation for the 
tomato juice pack. 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Bridgevi.le, Dela- 
ware, has purchased the plant and equiup- 
ment of the L. A. Covell Company at 
Marydel, Delaware, which it will operate 
as a division. L. A. Covell, former owner 
of the Covell business, will manage the 
new Cannon division. All present Covell 
personnel will be retained. 


Hungeford Packing Company, 
Hungeford, Pennsylvania, has completed 
the rebuilding of their No. 5 warehouse 
and in addition to storage it will house 
a stock room and machine and repair 
shep. Work has been started on another 
warehouse shortly to be completed, which 
will give the firm an additional 7,500 
square feet of storage space. 


Lake Shore Canning Company, Cleve- 
land, Wisconsin, has added a new ware- 
house 65 x 105 feet. New equipment 
‘added includes two new Key flotation 
washers, two TUC stainless stcel cream 
corn mixers and blending tank, four new 
Hamachek viners equipped with Key 
viner feeders and regulators. 


R. NEWTON F. H. LUHDORFF 


Food Machinery—Appointment of Fred 
Luhdorff as service manager, and Ray 
Newton as assistant service manager of 
the company’s western. operation, has 
been announced by Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation’s Canning Machin- 
ery Division at: San. Jose, Calif- 
nia. In his new capacity, Mr. Luhdorff 
has the responsibility of organizing and 
executing an overall ‘service program to 
meet the needs of customers in the eleven 
western states. In addition, he will take 
direct charge of servicing general proc- 
essing equipment, and the reconditioning 
of fruit and milk equipment manufac- 
tured at the Division’s San Jose plant. 
In addition to his assisting in all phases 
of customer service, Mr. Newton’s prim- 
ary responsibility pertains to the serv- 
icing of equipment manufactured at the 
company’s eastern plant, in “Hoopeston, 
Illinois, agency and supply cauipment. 
and the company’s line of commercial 
kitchen equipment. 


Coastal Food Company Division of 
Censolidated Foods Corporation, have 
named, the following division. managers 
at Cambridge, Maryland: F. Winter- 
ling, manager of the can plant; R. M: 
Kirwan, manager of production; C. R. 
Drescher, Manager of frozen foods; E. C. 
Hopkins, sales manager; L, B. Phillips, 
Jr., director of purchasing; W. Lappen, 
manager of quality control; H. Shriver, 
treasurer;; C. W. Mowbray, traffie 
manager. 


Mammouth Spring Canning Company, 
Sussex, Wisconsin, has changed over one 
No. 303 line to: No..10’s for peas and corn. 
New items to be packed this year are corn 
relish in 16 ounce glass and No. 10 tins, 
as. also No. 10 pumpkin. cece 


Preston Rider Packing’ Company, 
Campbellsburg, Indiana, one ‘of the 
largest packers of peeled tomatoes in the 
state, has. added more machinery .and 
equipment, which will increase the plant 
capacity by about 22 percent. 


Wood Canning Company, Dobson, 
North Carolina, has sold its plant at 
Crockett, Virginia, to the Jackson County 
Canning Company, Jackson County, 
North Carolina, and will operate only the 
plant at Dobson this season. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Illinois, 
has appointed the Overseas Service 
Corporation of Chicago as its agent to 
handle the sales of Brooks products to 
the armed forces commissary stores and 
post exchanges in the continental United 
States. 


KRAUT PACKERS HONOR SCIENTIST—Alden C. Smith, of 
Shiceton, Wis., wound up 10 years as president of the National 
Kraut Packers Association by presenting a plaque of apprecia- 
tion from the NKPA to Dr. Car! Pedersen, at left, ef the New 
Yerk State Agricultural Experimental ' Station, Geneva, New 
York. The presentation to Dr. Pedersen fer his long years of 
service on kraut research was made at the NKPA’s golden anni- 
versary convention last month at Catawha Cliffs, Ohio. The new 
president of the Association elected’ at the meeting was Lan 
P. Flanigan, Jr., also of Geneva, at right. 
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AGRICULTURE 


WEATHER & CROPS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, July 27— 
Early Summer Snap Bean harvest on the 
Shore is finished. yields were off sharply 
and some fields were abandoned entirely. 
Sweet Corn on the Peninsula is par- 
ticularly hard hit. Early fields for pro- 
cessing yielded rather well, and some late 
planted fields could still produce a crop; 
but yields from the midseason crop are 
off sharply, and some fields are going 
into silos. In Central Maryland Sweet 
Corn needs rain badly. On the Eastern 
Shore a substantial part of the Tomato 
crop has already been lost. Italian types 
look somewhat better than the regulars. 
In Kent County, Delaware, harvest of 
Lima Beans for processing is expected 
to get started this week with yields off 
sharply. 


INDIANA, July 24—Had light to 
moderate rains one day throughout the 
State during the past week. Daytime 
temperatures have been averaging be- 
tween 75 and 95. The remaining Tomato 
crop has shown its first normal growth. 
Bacterial spot and early blight continue 
prominent throughout the state. Late 
blight has definitely been identified in a 
number of areas and spray programs are 
under way. Much speculation is being 
made as to the overall condition of the 
crop. It is expected scattered runs will 
start around August 10 but real produc- 
tion will not start until the last week in 
August or first week in September. Corn 
prospects in the Northern part of the 
State are near normal, whereas in the 
central and Southern parts they vary 
between 75 and 80 percent of normal. 


CAMPBELLSBURG, IND., July 26— 
Tomato crop looks good on 75 percent 
acreage compared with last year. Too 
much water reduced the acreage. 


ROCKS, MD., July 30—Due to the dry 
weather 30 percent of the Tomato acre- 
agee is lost. Blossom end rot and small 
fruit so far. Many Tomatoes are ripen- 
ing early. Will have our first big picking 
the first of August. Have sprayed for 
blight three times. 


WOODBINE, MD., July 30—Tomato 
vine growth retarded by drought; lots of 
blossom end rot; much blossom drop due 
to heat and lack of moisture. 50 to 60 
percent of last year’s crop, and will be 
late. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., July 31— 
Strawberry yield 15 percent less than 
1956; acreage same. Price 30 percent 
lower; lower; quality equal. Black and 
Purple Raspberry acreage is slightly in- 
creased with an estimated 20 percent 
larger yield. Price is 65 percent of 1956 
on blacks and 85 percent of 1956 on 
purples. Quality fair. Snap Bean acre- 
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age up 20 percent. Yield to date is 60 
percent of 1956 with good quality. Price 
lower at same date. Tomato acreage is 
the same and prospective yield good. 
Contracted price up slightly. 


STERLING, N. Y., July 29—Same 
Snap Bean acreage as last year. Pack 
looks now to be better quality and some- 
what larger. Very small pack of Cherries. 
About same as last year. Slightly more 
tonnage but variable quality. Smaller 
pack of Apples than last year by a sub- 
stantial percentage. Quality of fruit 
looks okay. 


TIPP CITY, OHIO, July 24—Excessive 
rains destroyed 15 percent of Tomato 
acreage. One-third of acreage planted 
early looks good. Later plantings fair to 
poor. Estimate tonnage at 60 percent of 
last year. 


SOMERSET, PA., July 29—Should 
complete Sweet Peas this week. Final 
estimate of pack 35 to 40 percent over 
1956. Quality excellent. As of this date 
indications are that 1957 Corn pack will 
be about same as 1956. 


TRI-STATES, July 30—Temperatures 
the week of July 22 were more favorable 
for blossom set of Tomatoes, even 
though rainfall inadequate. Very spoty 
rains helped lower temperatures. Hot, 
dry weather for weeks causing green 
Tomatoes to make no size with more blos- 
som end rot and retarding vine growth. 
Rain will not help Corn now. Some acre- 
age abandoned, one-fourth or more. Re- 
ports of bird peck especially on water 
front fields. Late Corn delayed about 
three weeks. Lima Beans are in critical 
state due to heat and lack of moisture. 


DOWNINGS, VA., July 27—Up until 
Tuesday of this week we had unusually 
hot and dry weather. A light rain since 
has cooled it off and will help the re- 
maining Tomato crop. Look for about 
50 percent of normal. A good percentage 
of the Tomatoes have gone to the fresh 
market, thus curtailing the canners’ pack. 


LURAY, VA., July 29—Tomato acre- 
age reduced from 1956. Crop looks bad 
due to dry weather. Blossom end rot very 
bad. Present outlook 50 percent of pack. 


WISCONSIN, Juiy 26—About one- 
third of the State’s Pea canning plants 
have finished packing and most plants 
will complete their packs by next week. 
However, some canning of Peas will con- 
tinue in the State for about two weeks. 
Yields on late Sweets reported this week 


‘range from 1950 to 4000 pounds per acre 


with the average apparently close to 2500 
pounds. The canning of Green Beans 
started in the State last week with excel- 
lent yield and quality reported. One 
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canner reports machine-picked Beans 
running 3000 pounds per acre. Sweet 
Corn is beginning to silk in earliest parts 
of the State and the crop is generally 
estimated to be normal despite much late 
planting. 


WISCONSIN, July 27—We had four 
days of 90 degree or above weather. This 
past week daily temperatures’ dropped to 
as much as 10 degrees below normal, 
which made for excellent harvesting 
weather for both Peas and Beans. Corn 
has shown very little advancement dur- 
ing this period. Expect to finish packing 
Peas in the North by August 1. Still 
canning a high percentage of fancies with 
good yields. All early planted Corn is in 
the full silk stage with ideal conditions 
for pollenization present. Plants have 
developed very short stalks due to ad- 
verse weather in the beginning of the 
season. Expect to begin packing August 
10. Large scale packing of Wax and 
Green Beans is now in progress. First 
harvested fields produced an excellent 
crop both in yield and quality. Expect the 
overall average yield per acre for the 
season to be slightly above normal. 


CLEVELAND, WIS., July 24—Quality 
of Peas is as good as last year and yields 
are 10 percent better. Crop prices af- 
fected by large crop. Prospects on Corn 
are still 85 percent because of rain 
damage. 


LOYAL, WIS., July 22—We completed 
our Alsweet Pea pack last Friday with 
a yield 25 percent above normal and fair 
quality. Will start our late pack 
tomorrow, which looks like it also will 
come through with a yield above normal. 
Will start packing Beans tomorrow. Crop 
looks good and believe we will get a 
normal or above normal yield. Corn is 
just beginning to tassel and crop looks 
good. 


SOUTHERN WISCONSIN, July 29— 
Cabbage acreage about 10 percent less 
than last year. Growing conditions so far 
have been favorable. 


SUSSEX, WIS., July 30—Finishing 
Peas at Sussex today with 129 cases per 
acre on the Perfection with very nice 
quality. This will probably be a little bit 
high as our other two plants had a delay 
in their planting because of the rain in 
May and they will not average quite this 
high, somewhere in between 115 and 120 
cases per acre. Our Prince of Wales 
variety ran 118 cases per acre of very 
nice quality. The weather has been quite 
good for Corn development and we’ve 
been able to do the necessary cultivating. 
Expect to start on early Corn in about 
two weeks but 80 percent was planted 
late. Total planting was at a date which 
would have killed us last year because 
of a frost, and this is pretty well true 
of the entire state, so if we get an early 
frost, a lot of Corn will never be 
harvested, but we won’t know about this 
for six weeks. Beet and Carrot acreages 
are coming along very nicely. Expect to 
start our operations in two weeks. Very 
little replanting was necessary. 
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FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN CONSULTATION SESSIONS 


All wholesale and retail distributors 
who register for the National Frozen 
Food Merchandising Convention and Ex- 
position will have an usual opportunity 
to select one or more of 36 highly suc- 
cessful industry leaders for a personal 
busines consultation. 

This is a new feature of this fall‘s 
gathering under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Frozen Food Distributors Associa- 
tion which will be at the Hotels Sherman 
and Morrison, Chicago, September 8-11. 

The program has been tailored to the 
needs of wholsealers seeking operation- 
al advice from the experts in the industry. 
Clinic rooms will be used throughout the 
entire first floor of the Sherman, one 
level above the industry’s Frozen Food 
Exposition. Group consultations will be 
held throughout Tuesday morning Sep- 
tember 10 from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 
Appointment cards in addition will per- 
mit scheduling individual interviews 
throughout Tuesday afternoon and all 
day Wednesday. It will be convenient and 
easy for registered distributors to obtain 
much useful information. The experts 
who have volunteered for this new service 


are specialists in many fields of activity. . 


Their aim is to help along the way those 
growth-minded smaller distributors who 
are expanding their business into bigger 
ventures, as well as to consult on the 
specialized problems of large operators. 


GROCERS MEETING TO FEATURE 
INSTITUTIONAL SALES 
CONFERENCE 


The Fall management conference of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association this year will be a double- 
barreled affair. Besides the regular 


Management Conference featuring whole-. 


saler-retailer merchandising problems, 
USWGA will also hold its first full- 
fledged Conference on Institutional Sales. 
The. Institutional Sales Conference will 
be held Friday and Saturday, October 25 
and 26 and the Management Development 
Conference Monday and Tuesday, October 
28 and 29. Both conferences will be held 
in St. Louis. 


PEACHES FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


USDA has announced an offer to buy 
canned peaches packed during 1957, for 
use in school lunch program. Purchases 
will be made with funds appropriated 
under National School Lunch Act and will 
depend upon quantities and prices offered. 
Deliveries required Aug. 26 through Sept. 
30. 


C. H. Musselman Company is introduc- 
ing applesauce in No. 2% can size which 
is meeting with excellent consumer ac- 
ceptance. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Samuel B. Orr, 83 widow of the 
founder of the Winorr Canning Company, 
Circleville, Ohio, died at ther home in 
Circleville on Monday evening, July 22. 
Mrs. Orr had lived in Circeville since 
1902. She was the mother of the late 
Howard Orr. Surviving are her daughter, 
Mrs. Lucille Conelly of Wauseon, and 
three grandchildren, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Bowman, and David and Howard Orr, of 
the Winorr Canning Company. 


Lyle Clark, vice-president in charge of 
the Indiana operations of Brooks Foods, 
Inc., Collinsville, Illinois, was killed in 
attempting a crash landing while flying 
in a single engine plane from Lebanon to 
Converse on Wednseday, July 24. Always 
interested in the industry’s affairs, Mr. 
Clark served as a Director of the Indiana 
Canners Association in 1949, 1950 and 
1951, and was reelected for a three year 
term in 1956. 


Warren Hyde, co-founder of the Cali- 
fornia Prune and Apricot Growers As- 
sociation, and well known to -canners, 
died at San Jose Calif., July 15, at the 
age of 90 years. Surviving are his wife, 
Mabel, a son Harold, of Fresno, Calif., 
and a daughter, Mrs. Kenneth Bonnicker- 
son, of Berkeley, Calif. 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 Virginia 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 
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MARKET 


Canners and Distributors Stocks July 1 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 


Estimates of July 1, 1957, distributors 
stocks of 23 canned foods—results of the 
fifth in a series of five measurements for 
the 1956-57 marketing season—were re- 
leased July 30 by Robert W. Burgess, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES — Distributors stocks 
of most vegetable items covered in this 
survey were lower than stocks on hand 
on July 1, 1956. Stocks of tomatoes and 
green and wax beans, each totaling about 
2.5 million cases, reflected reductions of 
367,000 cases (18%) and 235,000 cases 
(8%), respectively. Stocks of tomato 
catsup and chili sauce, totaling 2.4 million 
cases, registered the only substantial in- 
crease over a year ago among the vegeta- 
bles—528,000 cases (28%). 

In. contrast, canners stocks of all 
vegetable items, except green and wax 
beans (which were reduced 7 percent) 
were substantially above their year-ago 
levels—with most items reflecting in- 
creases of over 100 percent. 


FRUITS—July 1 stocks of red-pitted 
cherries, grapefruit segments and pine- 
apple were below stocks on hand last 
July at both the canners and distributors 
levels. Red-pitted cherries, with 309,000 
cases in the hands of distributors, and 
201,000 cases held by canners, indicated 
the sharpest decrease (over 40%) from a 
year ago. Distributor stocks of apples 
and applesauce were also reduced but 
canners’ stocks were substantially 
heavier. Canners stocks of applesauce, 
at 4.3 million cases, were up 1.6 million 
(58%) since last July 1 while canned 
apples, at 1.6 million, increased 253,000 
cases (19%). 


J UICES—Distributors stocks of citrus 
blends, up 9 percent, and pineapple juice, 
up 22 percent, reflected increases over 
their year-ago levels, while grapefruit, 
orange and tomato juice indicated reduc- 
tions of 2 to 13 percent during the same 
period. Canners stocks of all five juices 
were above their year-ago levels. 
Canners stocks of tomato juice, totaling 
9.1 million cases, reflected the principal 
increase—7.1 million cases above July 1, 
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1956, when the lowest carryover since 
1951—2.0 million cases—was reported. 


FISH—Distributors stocks of Maine 
sardines amounted to 212,000 cases on 
July 1, 1957, an increase of 58,000 cases 
(38%) over stocks on hand last July 1. 
Canners stocks of 895,000, showed a sub- 
stantial increase—580,000 cases—over 
the year-ago stocks. 

WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS OF 

SPECIFIED CANNED FOODS 
JULY 1. 1957 
(Including war. houses of retail 
multiunit organizations) 
(thousands of actual 


Commodity 7/1/56 
VEGETABLES: 

Beans, green and was... 2,548 2,783 
Beans, Lima ............ 554 575 
Carrots ane 393 302 
we «9,040 3,520 
Pumpkin and squash, 382 388 
Sauerkraut 573 640 
‘Tomato catsup, and chili sauce 2,378 1,850 
| 162 na. 
Tomato puree (pulp). Ke 148 165 
Fruits: 

Applesauce .. 1,131 1,305 
Cherries, red-pitted 309 53 

Grapefruit segments 397 147 
~ 1,861 1,881 
JUICES: 

Grapefruit 909 1,042 
Orange ...... . 1,148 1,303 
Pineapple 1/303 1,065 
Tomato* 2,128 2,182 
FisH: 


n.a.—-Not Available. 

* Includes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
int: at least 70 percent tomato juice. 

Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 


CANNERS STOCKS JULY 1 


Compiled by NCA Divi-ion of Statistics 


CANNED BABY FOODS 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 6,171,158 5,084,994 
Pack, July 1 to January 1 22,099,709 23,412,449 
Pack, Jan. 1 to July 1 ...... 2,336,390 1,899,496 
Shipments during June .... 1,974,193 1,574,278 
Ship., July 1 to July 1 25,432,263 25,688,978 
CANNED TOMATOES 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 11. ............ 2,762,181 2,362,454 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1 20,532,449 26,530,223 
Pack, Jan. 1 to July 1 2,147,767 1,503,064 
Ship., April 1 to July 1 4,202,516 4,645,911 
Ship., July 1 to July 1 23,079,943 25,016,630 
CANNED CARROTS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, 850,681 499,609 
Notal Supply 2,642,638 3,467,620 
Shin. May 1 to July 229,948 334,528 
Ship., July 1 to July 1... 2,143,029 2,429,095 
Stocks, July 499,609 1,038,534 
CANNED CHILI SAUCE 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, July 435,941 160, 
ack 2,395,244 
Total 2,831,185 
Ship., April 1 to July 1...... 476,858 
Ship., July 1 to July 1...... 2,370,853 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
1955-56 1956-57 


(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, August 1 5,821,519 2,145,512 
34,529, 848 44,390,028 
Shipments during June...... 2,471,101 
Ship., Aurrust 1 to July 1.. 36,851,605 


CANNED PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, July 1................ 0,055 395,879 
Pack .. 68,472 4,217,323 
Total Supply 927 4,613,202 
Ship., April 1 to July 1...... 64,589 67,181 
Ship.. July 1 to July 1...... 3,367,648 3,256,211 
395,879 1,356,991 


TOMATO CATSUP 


1956 1957 1955-56 1956-57 
“(Thousands of Dozens) (Actual Cases) 
Stocks, January 1...........00.. 77,017 74,965 Carryover, July 1................ 2,699,457 2,849,787 
Pack, January thru June.. 62,002 67,666 MUNI: scdavvccenacavatbsonscconetebiunveckave 22,947,483 30,301,196 
139, 142,631 Total Supply .. 25,646,940 33,150,983 
Shipments during June.... 13,849 Ship., April 1 to July 1... 5,186,074 7,678,366 
Ship., January thru June 86,127 Ship., July 1 to July 1...... 22,797,153 25,970,810 
CANNED BEETS CANNED TOMATO JUICE 
1955-56 1956-57 eee 1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) (Actual Cases) 
1,494,878 1,539,748 Garryover, July 5,405,065 
8,194,535 10,439,767 PK 23,633,931 
Total Supply . 9,689,408 11,979 515 Tetal Sup 29,038,996 
Ship., May 1 to July . 1,197,069 i$ Ship., April 1 ti July .. 5,087,608 735,724 
Ship., July 1 to July Le, 8,149,660 72 Ship., July 1 to July 1...... 27,026,592 30,952,719 
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CANNED APPLES 

1055-56 1956-57 
(Basis 6/10s) 

Carryover, Aurust. 1.......... 1,088,302 988,599 

3,586,666 3,916,709 

‘otal Supply 1,624,968 1,905,308 

Shipments during J+ 263 201,359 


Ship., August 1 to July 1L.. 3,430,637 
1,474,671 
CANNED APPLE SAUCE 

1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, Aurust 1............ 2,423,750 1,833,641 
Shipments during June...... 1,130,396 1,064,831 
Ship., August 1 to July 1,, 13,192,472 12,899,307 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

4,902,237 2,748,671 
pment during June... 180,665 112,688 
Ship., July 1 to July 1... 1,672,438 2,902,439 


Berger & Plate Company, San Fran- 
cisco food brokers, has announced that 
John F. Chaddock, Jr., for the past seven 
years in the food brokerage business, has 
become associated with the firm as sales 
manager of the brand merchandising 
department. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Surprisingly Calm In Face Of Weather Dam- 
age — Tomatoes Steady — Beans Offered In 
Better Volume — Strong Corn Market In 
Prospect—Peas Lack Interest—Citrus Un- 
changed — Peaches Slow — Sardine Canners 
Pressing For Sales—Alaska Salmon Run 
Slacks Off. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., August 2, 1957 


THE SITUATIQN— The canned foods 
trade has remained surprisingly calm in 
the face of widespread reports concern- 
ing damage to growing crops of vege- 
tables for processing, and the price run- 
ups which have occurred in fresh vege- 
tables as a result of drouth damage. The 
trade has been doing a moderate amount 
of buying of carryover stocks for prompt 
needs, but has shown no inclination to 
panic and extend its buying ahead. Thus, 
the market has been devoid of major 
price fluctuations in canned foods for 
the week. 


THE OUTLOOK — Changed inventory 
policies of distributors over the past few 
years will undoubtedly continue in force 
during the coming market season. This 


means that chains and wholesalers in 
c¢eneral will continue to cover for a maxi- 
mum of thirty days’ requirements, and 
will “follow” the market if prices ad- 
vance (or decline) when replacements 
must be purchased. 


TOMATOES—Notwithstanding reports 
indicating a sharp cut in the tomato pack 
in the Tri-States this season, demand has 
continued limited to prompt and nearby 
needs and prices have not advanced. Cur- 
rent offerings list standard 1s at 97% 
cents to $1 per dozen, with 303s at bot- 
tom of $1.25, 2%s at $2.00, and 10s ata 
range of $6.75 to $7.00. On extra stand- 
ards, canners offer for prompt shipment 
at $1.40 for 303s, $2.25 and up for 2%s 
and $7.25 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries. How- 
ever, the mraket is stiffening in the mid- 
west, where new pack prospects are also 
unfavorable. Carryover tomatoes have 
advanced to $1.37% and up on 303s, with 
10s at $7.00 to $7.25. 


BEANS — Offerings are reported in 
somewhat better volume, with standard. 
flat pod cut 303s at $1.00 and round pod 
at $1.20, while extra standard round pod 
cut 303s are bringing $1.30 or better in 
the Tri-States. In the midwest, where 
pack prospects are reported good, stand- 
ard cut green 303s are offered at $1.15, 
with extra standards at $1.25, and fancy 


French Style Cut Beans 


from No. 4 and No. 5 sieve size round pod beans 


with the 


URSCHEL Model ‘*W”’ 


Now, your round as well as flat podded beans can be cut with the Urschel 
Model “W” into the finest, most appetizing French Style Strips for a 
premium pack that brings a premium price. The new unit also gives 
you the advantage of a more standardized operation, since all 
your bean packs can now be made from round podded beans. 


For complete information, promptly, write today to: 
‘So | 

_URSCHEL 


LABORATORIES nc. 


VALPARAISO 
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INDIANA 


Bean cut into slabs 


\N Slabs cut thru center 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food product 
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at $1.40 to $1.50. On wax beans in the 
midwest, standard 5-sieve 303s list at 
$1.20, with extra standrads at $1.25 and 
fancy holding at a range of $1.50 to $1.60. 


CORN — Reports from the Tri-States 
indicate a short pack of corn this season. 
This, even with the carryover remaining 
in canner hands, a strong market is in 
prospect. Currently, fancy 303s from last 
season’s pack are being held at $1.35. In 
the midwest, however, some fancy corn 
from last season’s pack is still reported 
offering out at $1.20, although packer 
price views are stiffening. 


PEAS—Only limited buying interest is 
reported in peas this week, and the mar- 
ket is without change. Buying interest 
has been further slowed by reports from 
the midwest indicating that the pack is 
running far ahead of earlier expectations. 


RSP CHERRIES—Midwestern packers 
have moderated their price views on new 
pack red sour pitted cherries and 303s are 
now reported offering for prompt ship- 
ment at $1.80 per dozen, with 10s at 
$10.50. New York State packers are re- 
ported offering down to $1.75 on 303s, 
although canners in the Tri-States are 
still generally holding 303s at $1.90. 


CITRUS—tThere were no changes re- 
ported in canned citrus prices out of Flor- 
ida during the week. Movement of orange 
juice into distributing channels is re- 
ported holding up well, and citrus salad 
and grapefruit segments are also meet- 
ing with a continued good call. 


PEACHES—With major packers and 
independents out with their 1957 prices 
on canned peaches, the market as yet has 
failed to get off the ground, insofar as 
trading is concerned. This is traceable 
to the heavy supply position indicated for 
the coming year. Meanwhile, some inde- 
pendents in California, seeking to estab- 
lish a trading basis, are offering choice 
halves at $1.75 for 303s and $2.55 for 
2%s, with standard halves at $1.67% for 
303s and $2.42%2-$2.45 for 2%. 


APRICOTS—Reductions already made 
in new pack apricot prices have not done 
the trick, and there is a disposition in 
some trade quarters to look for further 
easing in canner prices. This, in con- 
junction with the lower prices on cling 
peaches, will influence the price basis for 
both fruit cocktail and fruits-for-salad, 
it is pointed out. 


SARDINES—With the run of sardines 
off the Maine coast continuing large, can- 
ners are still pressing new pack for sale, 
with buyers looking the market over 
rather carefully before making commit- 
ments. Canners are quoting quarter key- 
less oils at a net of $6.65 per case, f.o.b., 
with three-quarter mustards held at 
$6.50, subject to the usual discounts. 


SALMON—Latest reports on the prog- 
ress of salmon canning in Alaska show 
that production, after a fast start, has 
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slacked off, and is now running behind 
last season. Production of principal vari- 
eties up to July 20 (with comparisons for 
the like period a year ago in parenthesis) 


follows: King, 44,781 cases (44,754 
cases); Reds, 657,932 cases (869,582 
cases); Pinks 167,575 cases (248,992 


cases); Chums 272,347 cases (231,190 
cases); and Coho, 8,897 cases (14,900) 
cases; total 1,151,532 cases (1,409,418 
cases. Meanwhile, the market continues 
strong on the limited carryover stocks 
still available from first hands. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Skeptical Buying—Spot Tomatoes Strong— 
Products On The Way Up—Peas Unsettled 
—Beans In Good Position—Cherries All 
Messed Up—Corn Marking Time—Citrus 
Shows Stability—West Coast Fruits 
Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 2, 1957 


THE SITUATION—Chicago buyers 
are buying canned foods these days but 
they are doing so with a little bit of 
skepticism. They have their eyes on a 
large pack of peas in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota which has resulted in a market 
that is completely upset pricewise. They 
have seen just about the same thing 
happen to the RSP cherry market and 
these things are not conductive to for- 
ward buying. There will be a large carry- 
over in the case of corn so despite the 
lateness of the Middlewest crop, the 
average buyer is inclined to take things 
easy until he sees how many cans are 
filled up with corn out of the 1957 crop. 
The tomato crop will be grown on less 
acreage locally and the tonnage per acre 
is expected to be down from last year’s 
excellent record but most buyers feel 
tomatoes have nine lives and are inclined 
in this case to wait and see what 
happens before getting all excited. Then 
there are reports of a larger pack of 
peaches, pears, cocktail and pineapple 
and such reports mean only one thing to 
a buyer—lower prices. All of the above 
of course, is slanted from the buyer’s 
point of view but then he is the one that 
determines what shall be purchased and 
in what quantity. He may be wrong as 
he has been before but currently that is 
the average buyer’s point of view in 
Chicago. 


TOMATOES—Regardless of the buy- 
ers point of view expressed above, the 
market on tomatoes continues to im- 
prove. Chicago buyers cannot find addi- 
tional standard tomatoes in 303 tins 
except at the extra standard price. At 
present that means $1.40 and no less 
except in isolated instances and even 
then offerings are not too plentiful. 
Standard ones are gone and the few extra 
standards still left to sell are firmly held 
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at $1.10. Tens are more plentiful and 
can be bought at $6.25 to $6.50. On the 
other side of the ledger, canners are 
very apprehensive about the coming pack 
as acreage planted is down from last 
year and there are few who expect last 
year’s tonnage records to be equaled. 
What all this will bring finally remains 
to be seen. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—AIl tomato 
products locally are showing the way to 
higher ground, the only fly in the oint- 
ment being unsold stocks in California 
which still hang over the market. One 
major factor kicked prices up on catsup 
in tens to $9.00 on extra standard and 
$10.00 on fancy leaving 14 oz. bottles at 
$1.50 and $1.57%%. Others have pushed 
the price on the latter item as high as 
$1.75. Tomato juice can still be bought 
at $2.15 for fancy 46 oz. but the market 
generally is more like $2.30 up from 
previous low levels. Anyway one looks 
at this market it is on the way up. 


PEAS—Prices on this item are in a 
turmoil and have been since the sweet pea 
pack got under way and the industry got 
a look at how many Alaska peas were 
packed in the Midwest area. Actually, 
it is difficult to determine a market be- 
cause prices seem to change daily. 
Standard four Alaskas are being kicked 
around at all kinds of quotations with the 
low point at $1.00 for 308s and $6.75 for 
tens. Other quotations range upward to 
$1.20 for 303s and $7.25 for tens. The 
trade are more than cautious, content to 
buy what they need almost on a daily 
basis until they see just where all this 
settles down. To further complicate mat- 
ters, it appears the quality of the pack 
so far ranges from really beautiful peas 
to some that would have a hard time 
qualifing as poor standards. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Beans 
are in better shape than some of the 
other vegetables particularly where 
lower grades are concerned. New pack 
offerings out of New York and the 
Ozarks are finding ready takers at prices 
which appear to be firm. Fancy three 
sieve cuts are going at $1.50 for 303s 
and $8.75 for tens while extra standards 
out of New York are bringing $1.30 and 
$7.75 with the same item out of the 
Ozarks going at $1.25 and $7.00. Wax 
beans are higher all down the line. The 
Tri-State area is offering no beans in 
this market having been badly hurt by 
extremely adverse weather. On the other 
hand, it looks like an excellent crop is 
in the making in Wisconsin and this 
may upset the applecart later on. 


RSP CHERRIES—Canning is in full 
swing in all parts of Wisconsin and 
Michigan on the new pack of cherries 
and the market is all messed up already. 
The industry would like to feel that cur- 
rent lists quoting water pack at $1.90 
for 303s and $11.00 for tens constitutes 
the market but such is not the case. 
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These prices are being under cut right 
along making it difficult to report a real 
market. Grower prices are under pres- 
sure in the face of heavy tonnage rolling 
through canneries at present and where 
all this will eventually settle down is 
just a guess at the moment. 


CORN—The corn market is moving to 
higher ground but the trade are not too 
impressed at present, they will have to 
see what happens to the coming pack 
which will get under way in a limited 
fashion by the time this reaches print. 
Most Wisconsin canners have pushed 
the price of fancy grade up to $1.30 for 
303s and $8.50 for tens and the trade 
bought quite heavily in front of this 
advance. Standard corn is tough to find 
but can still be bouht at $1.10 to $1.15 
for 303s. With so much of the corn 
crop planted after the frost danger line, 
any pack estimates at this point is 
stictly a guess. 


CITRUS—This market continues to 
show stability which is certainly different 
than has been the case for a long time. 
Reports from Florida this week indicate 
the movement of citrus is better with 
shipments last week falling only slightly 
below the one million case mark. The 
trade appears to have more confidence in 
the market and are buying with much less 
caution. Prices are firm at $2.05 for 46 
oz. grapefruit juice, $2.15 for blended 
and $2.25 for orange juice. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—There is 
little question about the short pack of 
sweet cherries and apricots but the 
picture is a lot different when it: comes 
to peaches, pears and cocktail. New cling 
peach prices are lower and the trade 
expect the same to happen when prices 
are named on pears and cocktail. Ex- 
cept in the case of the two short packs 
mentioned above, spot sales are very 
much on the routine side and will proba- 
bly remain that way for the present. 
Excellent reports in regards to the cur- 
rent pack of pineapple in the Islands 
have been reaching here although there 
have been no price changes to report one 
way or the other. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Streets, S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED PEACHES—Grade B, Choice, 
Yellow Clingstone, halves in heavy syrup, 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-P-19la, from 1957 crop; commercial 
labels. 4,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va.; 400 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Kansas City, Mo.; 300 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colo.; 
325 cases 6/10’s for delivery .to. Clear- 
fleld, Utah; 660 cases 6/10’s for delivtry 
to East San Bruno, Calif.; 450 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, Calif.; 
400 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Seattle, 
Wash. Opening date August 13. 


CANNED PEACHES—Grade B, Choice, 
Yellow Freestone, sliced in heavy syrup, 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-P-19la, from 1957 crop, commercial 
labels. 800 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franeonia, Va.; 400 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Seattle, Wash. Opening date 
August 13. 


Veterans Administration, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 


CANNED LIMA BEANS—Grade B, Extra 
Standard, tiny, small, medium, or large, 
or combination of sizes, in accordance 
with Federal Specification JJJ-B-126d, 
from 1957 crop, labeling required. 4,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 


N. J.; 2,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to- 


Wilmington, Calif.; 6,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, IH. 
August 26. 


CANNED LIMA BEANS—Dietetic, Grade 
B, Extra Standard, tiny, small, medium, 
or large, or combination of sizes, in ac- 
cordance with Federal Specification JJJ- 
B-126d, from 1957 crop, dietetic labeling. 
1000 cases 24/303’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 1,250 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 26, 


Opening date. 


CANNED BLUEBERRIES—Grade C,. Stand- 
ard, native (wild) or cultivated, packed 
in. water, in accordance with Federal 
Specification Z-B-491d, from 1957 crop, 
labeling required. 2,500 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 800. cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
3,250 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. Small business only. Opening. date 
August 27. 


CANNED PLUMS — Dietetic, Purple, 
Grade B, Choice, packed in water, .in 
accordance with Federal. Specification 
Z-P-491b, from 1957. crop, labeling re- 
quired. 1,625 cases 24/303’s fer delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 440 cases..24/303’s 
for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 1,500 
cases 24/303’s for delivery.to Hines, Il. 
Small business” Galy: Opening date 


CANNED Grade. B, 
Choice, packed in. heavy syrup, in ac- 
cordance with Federal Specification Z-P- 
491b, from 1957 crop, labeling required. 
2,650 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 1,750 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Wilmington, Calif.; 4,000 cases 6/10’s_ 
for delivery to Hines, Tl. Small business. 
only. Opening date August 28.. 


‘CANNED PLUMS—Green Gage or Yellow 
Egg, Grade B, Choice, packed in heavy 
syrup, in accordance with-Federal Specifi- 
cation Z-P-491b, from. 1957 crop, labeling - 
required. 700 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N.. J.; 500 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.;. 1,750 - 
cases .6/10’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. 
Small business only. Opening date August 
28. 


CANNED TOMATO PUREE—Tomato Pulp, 
Grade -A, Fancy, medium ‘concentration - 
(not less:than 10.7% but Tess than. 
salt-free tomato solids),;:in accordance’ 
with Federal Specification... JJJ-T-581b, 
from 1957 pack, labeling required. 11,- 
500. cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somer- 
ville, N. J.; 3,400:.cases 6/10’s for -de- 
livery to Wilmington, Calif.; 10,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. Small - 
business only. Opening date August 27. 


MAYFLOWER Ii—Members of the New York food press, 
breakfast guests aboard the Mayflower II, listen to Commande: 
Alan Villiers’ detailed description of the Atlantic voyage. The 
National Canners Association and the United States Brewers 
Foundation took an active part in arranging the breakfast, which 
duplicated a morning meal served during the recent crossing 
of the ship, now on display at the Hudson River Day Line Pier 
81, foot of West 41st St., New York City. Canned ham, baked 
beans and stewed tomatoes all appeared on the menu as foods 
typical of those served to the crew at breakfast. 
Villiers told his guests that canned fcods comprised the most 
important food staples among the provisions on the ship. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise apecified. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 35 
Mammoth 3.20 
Ze 3.20 
Med.-Small 3.20 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.............0 2.80 
2.75 
Med.- 2.70 
Tri-St. Gr. No, 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 
No. 1 Pic —— 
No. 300 2.15-2.25 
BEANS, SruincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1. 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
7.00-7.25 
Sti ‘Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1. 2-1. 25 
10 6.25 
ES “Std., Wax, No. A. 40 
Std. 1.25 
New York & Pa. 
Gr, Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........2.10 
No. 10 11.25 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303........1.30-1.50 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Btd., Cut, No. 308 1.10-1.25 
6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, No, 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., come 
No. 10 1.75 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 308.. 1.85 
No. “9.95 
No. 10 8.60 
Std., Cut, No. 1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
FLORIDA 
Cait, Nan. BOB 1.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. 7-7 No. 303 1.35 
No. 7.00-7.50 
Std., ‘No, 1.15-1.20 
No. 6.50 
Mip- WEST 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 308........ 2.00-2.75 
11.50-12.50 
Pey., Cat, No: B08 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 9.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 8.50 
TEXAS 
Ex. ‘Sta, Cut Gr., No. 3038.......0 30 
7.00 
No. 6.00 
OZARKS 
1.20 
6.25 
N. & BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.85-1.90 
| 10.25-10.25 
Ext. Std., 5 sv., No. 808..........c0001. 30 
No. 10 7.80 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303................2.60 
No. 13.75 
Small, No. 308 .... 2.25 
No. 10. .....: 12.75 
2.10 
No. 10 .. 11.50 
MipWesi 
Fey., Tiny Gr. No. 303.......... 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 — 
Small, 303 1.65 
No. 11.00 
Med., No. 303. 1.40 


BEETS 

Md., oa Cut, Diced, 
303 

Sliced, N 


Midwest, Fey., 


Diced, No .85 
No. 10 3.50 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303.... 


1.15-1.25 

No. 10 6.50 

Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 


1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., No. 1.10-1.15 


10 
Ghoepes, Fey., No. 303..........1.50- 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 303 


MIDWEST 
W.K., Fey., No. 303....1.30-1.35 
No 8.50-8.75 
Ex. ‘ed, 1.15-1. 
Gold., No. 308....1. 
ee 10 8.50- 8.75 
10 
sea’ No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 — 
W.K, & C.S. Co. Gent. 
1.40-1.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 7.50 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.45 
2 sv., No. 303 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 1.76 
3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., ont 3038........ 1.80-1.90 
3 sv., No. 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 


» 
Std., 3 sv., No. 


4 sv., No. 303... 
No. 10 
Pod Run, No. 303 1.25 
thast SWEETS 
Key., Pod Run, No. 308........ 1.45-1.65 
No. 10 
No. 10 6 
Std 1.20-1.30 
7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., .70 
1 sv., No. 303 .60 
1 sv., No. 10 25 
2 sv., No. 303 20 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., .50 
3s 5 
3 sv., No. 10 0 
4 sv., No. 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 
Mip-West SWEETS 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 9.50 
Ex. Std. 4 No. 308........ 1. 
4 sv., ‘No. 
Std., Ung., 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 10 5.25 
East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.85 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 


1,10 


NOY. Fey. No. 
No. 10 


SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., No. 1.40 
No. 2.00 
No. 6.75 
Ozark, Pes 1.15 
No. 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2 hy 1.60-2.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 

TOMATOES 

TrI-STATES 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 308 ...... 1.30 
No. 2%; 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
Fla., Std., No. 303. 1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 2 10 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 — 

. 303 5 

No. 2% 
7.25-7.50 

Std., No. 1 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Calif., BiP.,, No: BOB 1.70 
N 2 2 45 
No. 9,25 
Std., No 303 1.20-1.25 
1.70-1.80 
6.50-6.60 
7.00 
Texas, No. 1.25 


No. 10 "7.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) ..........11.75-12.75 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 2 1.70-1.90 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
No. 7.75 
3038 1.20 
cant 
1.45 
No. 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 12.65 
Choice, 2% 3.00 
10.75 
Std., ‘Ne. 2% 
No. re 12.65 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 308 (NOM.) 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 (nom.) 11.00-11.50 
No. 10 16.15 
Choice, No. 2% 4.20 
No. 10 14.85 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
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12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.06-2.10 
o. 2% 3.15-3.30 
11.50-11.60 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
BNO, 2.90 
No. 10 
540 
se "Ne. 1.70 
2.47% 
8.80 
Elberta, NO, 3.25-3.50 
10 12.25 
choice, No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.20 
PEARS 


2.50 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% = 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
2.40 
No. 24% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2...........s000 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
No. 2% 2.30 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
.00 
46 oz. tin 2,50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 95 
2.15 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz 2.05 
ORANGE 
2 97% 
2.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1. 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2..........1.15-1.20 
2.30-2.35 
No. 10 4.90-5.20 
1.20 
46 2.40 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
21.00-23.00 
Medium Red, No, IT........... 29.00-30.00 
Y's 16.00-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 23.00 
12.50-13.50 
Chum, Tall, No. 1............. 20.00-21.00 
11.50-12.00 
SARDINES—Per 
No. 1 T, Nat. «...... 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyless 75 
SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 
Jumbo 5.50-5.75 
Large 5.00-5.25 
4.50-4.75 
Small 4.00-4.25 
Tiny 3.90-4.00 
3.75-3.80 
TUNA—Per CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 12.50 
Fey., Light Meat, %’s 11.00 
Chunks 9.00 
Grated 7.00 


August 


0-1.10 
Std., No. 308 22.12% 
9.50 
40 
F 
“1.55 
a ia, b=-9.00 
-1.65 
10.00 
East, Fey., No. 10 11,00 
1.35-1.40 
| 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three insertions, per line 60c, four or more consecutive insertions 
without change, per line 50c, minimum charge per ad $1.00. 
Forms close. Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CHECK WITH CUYLER CORPORATION before you buy 
new, used or rebuilt food processing machinery. We carry one 
of the largest warehouse stocks of rebuilt and guaranteed equip- 
ment in the industry. Write for our 40 page catalogue for the 
most complete list of offerings ever compiled. No obligation. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Our services include complete plant 
layout, engineering service, appraisals, auctions, liquidations, 
plants purchased and dismantled. Profit from our experience in 
serving the food processing industry since 1912. Otto W. Cuyler 
Corporation, Webster, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of one machine or a complete line of ma- 
chinery, always see: Food Processing Equipment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


ALARD OFFERS select equipment, precision rebuilding, im- 
mediate delivery and cash savings on new and rebuilt machinery 
for the Food Processing Industry. Stainless Steel and Can Track 
a specialty. What are your requirements? Have you equipment 
for sale? Do business with Alard, it pays. Quick action, 
premium prices and immediate pick up. Alard Industries, Inc., 
Williamson, N. Y. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR EQUIPMENT DOLLAR buys more right now! Let 
FMC quote you from the biggest stock in the Food Equipment 
Industry. What do you need? Free engineering suggestions 
offered! A square city block, filled with choice equipment. Park 
right on our premises. Fred R. Firstenberg, Pres., First Machin- 
ery Corp., 209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Diamond Tool Pumpkin Washer; 1 Diamond 
Tool Pumpkin Cutter; 1 FMC Model 50 Super Pulper with 10 
H.P. Motor; 1 M&S 6-pocket Filler; 1 FMC Duplex Corn Mixer. 
All in excellent condition. Reasonable. Princeville Canning Co., 
Princeville, Il. 


FOR SALE—1 CRCO #600 Hand Pack Filler for #2 and 8 
oz., 125 Aluminum Pans, 14 qt.; 1 C & D Printer; 1 R & M Hoist, 
Fig. 1240; Mercury Electric Fork Lift Truck, Battery and 
Charger; FMC 24 Valve S. S. Juice Filler #240, new, never used; 
006 CANCO Steam-Flow Closing Machine; Smith Bottom Gluer, 
new $1380.00; 1 CANCO #400 Closing Machine; 1 Standard 
Knapp Top and Bottom Sealer and Compression Unit, Alard 
Industries, Inc., P. O. Box 367, Williamson, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE—69-P Angelus Closing Machine set for 300 x 407. 
Extra set of change parts for 211 x 400 and 211 x 304. Pet 
Food Packers, Washington C. H., Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Standard Knapp Model 830 Case Packer; Ermold 
Can Uncaser; Lee 100 gal. Kettle, st. st. with double motion 
agitator; Sparkler #33-S-28 Filters 150 sq. ft.; Filler Machine 
Co. Piston Fillers: (1) Semi-automatic single piston, (2) Auto- 
matic 4 spout; Hope Piston filler semi-automatic, gallon per 
stroke; Pneumatic Scale six head Cappers; Can Weigher; CEM 
can Rinser; Ammonia Compressor, York 12% x 14%; stainless 
steel Vacuum Pan, 150 gallon jacketed; (30) st. st. and st. clad 
jacketed Kettles from 40 gal. to 500 gal. sizes; (30) stainless 
steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (75) welded steel 
Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut lining from closed breweries 
(up to 10,000 gal. sizes). Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th 
St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1 seven-pocket Ayars Universal Tomato Filler, 
belt drive; 1 nine-pocket Ayars Universal Tomato Filler, motor 
included; 1 six-pocket MS Filler, belt drive, for No. 2% cans; 1 
six-pocket MS Filler, motor drive, for No. 10 cans, motor 
included; 1-29 P Angelus Closing Machine for No. 2 and No. 2% 
cans, complete with motor, can washer, packers, steam flow, 
take-away conveyor, and extra change parts; 1-59 P Angelus 
Closing Machine for No. 2% and No. 10. cans, complete with 
motor, can washer, packers, steam flow, take-away conveyor, 
and extra change parts; 850 feet of adjustable empty Can Con- 
veyor, complete with cable, stainless steel can washer, 4 elevators, 
twists, take-offs, motor drive, and speed reducer; 1 New Way 
Adjustable Labeling Machine; 1 Burt Adjustable Labeling 
Machine; 1 Acme Stitching Machine; 1 four-station Carton 
Sealer; 200 Aluminum Tomato Pails; 1 Cincinnati Recording 
Time Clock with card racks for 150 employees; 1 Eureka Seed 
Cleaner; 1 Indiana Tomato Pulper; 1 Sprague-Sells Juice Filler 
for No. 1 to No. 10 cans; 1 thirty-ton Truck Scale, Fairbanks- 
Morse, used only two years; 1 Double-deck Bonded Scale Com- 
pany Vibrating Screen; 3 one hundred horsepower H.R.T. 
Boilers with new tubes; 1 Iron Age two-row Transplanter, 
nearly new; 1 Hardie ten-row Sprayer in excellent condition, 
complete with 500-gallon tank, booms, gasoline motor,’ tank 
ae mounted on rubber. The Cummings Canning Co., Conneaut, 

io. 


FOR SALE—Sweet Corn Harvester, FMC late model, good 
condition; also four (4) late model TUC Cutters, with cut-all 
attachments. Reasonable. W. E. Bittinger Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two stainless steel Julienne Potato French 
Fryers, capacity of each 210# per hour finished product. Can 
be converted for chips. Condition good. Complete description 
available on request, inspection by appointment. Appraised 
December 1956 at $37,500. Otto W. Cuyler Corporation, Webster, 
N. Y. Phone 370-270. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WILL BUY—Used Bean Canning Machinery including FMC 
15-station Bean Filler, Blanchers, Picking Table, Fan Type Bean 
Cleaner. S. E. Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio. 


WILL BUY—Used rotary grain steam Cooker and rotary 
flakes Toaster or Oven such as Johnson or similar make. S. E. 
Mighton Co., Bedford, Ohio, 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
| WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
_SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


RIGHT NOW! 
There’s plenty of 
A-C-T-1-O-N 
in 
CLASSIFIED 
We suggest you 


PLACE YOURS NOW! 


‘he The rates—straight reading, no display. 


One time, per line 60c. 

Four or more times, per line 50c. 
Minimum charge per ad. $1.00 

Count eight average words to the line. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Business Journal of the Canned Food Industry 
BALTIMORE 2, 20S. Gay Street MARYLAND 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Manager for modern mushroom canning plant; 
excellent position with a future. State experience, age, and pres- 
ent salary. Canning plant in the Eastern part of Pennsylvania. 


Adv. 57191; The Canning Trade. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION—Fla- 
vor Evaluation with trained or consumer panels. Services in 
biochemistry, nutrition, food technology, microbiology, food in- 
spection and analysis, toxicology and insecticide testing. Write 
for price schedule. P. O. Box 2217, Madison 1, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 


extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 


Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 33-4660. 
WANTED—Offerings Dents, Rusts, Surplus Canned Foods. 


-Ken Evans, 1350 Division St., Detroit 7, Mich. 


WANTED—Will pay cash for Surplus Inventory. State prod- 
uct, size, quality, condition and asking price. Bill Mull, P. O. Box 
984, Kannapolis, N. C. 


SEEK SURPLUS 1956 PACK. Large New England institu- 
tion would like to purchase for cash surplus 1956 pack of canned 
and frozen fruits, vegetables, and juices in institutional sizes, 
Adv. 57192, The Canning Trade. 


FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


Complete Can Handling 
Shuttleworth Retort to Labeler 


ONE MAN OPERATION V4 


% BIG LABOR SAVINGS 
% ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 


INCLUSIVE 
VERY GENTLE 
Designed 
PORTABLE 
for canners 


For Complete Information Write or Phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 
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THE CANNING. TRADE 


. We have had 


WAGE-HOUR 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Can you make the employee stay off 
work longer than the alloted 20 min- 
utes, thereby being able to deduct the 
time off work? Instead of them com- 
ing back in 19 minutes tell them to 
stay off work another 6 minutes, 
making a total of at least 25 minutes. 


instances where an 
employer established a definite rest 
period, say from 10:00 to 10:20 in the 
morning. He notified the employees 
that was the regular rest period and 
he also notified them that any time 
they took in excess of that 20 minute 
period would be deducted as not being 
hours worked. Our legal department 
ruled that was a bona-fide agreement. 
For the hours he didn’t work in ex- 
cess of the one rest period he was 
deducted because he didn’t work. 
However, if you say we are going to 
give you 20 minutes rest period in 
the morning and 20 minutes in the 
afternoon, then in the morning they 
take 25 minutes, you pay for the 20 
and not the 5; they later in the morn- 
ing go out for 15 and you don’t pay 
for the 15. We may have to treat 
this situation as separate rest periods 
counting the second period of 15 
minutes worked and compensable. We 
will check with the lawyers and let 
you know about that. 


. Would that 20 minutes have to be 


taken by everyone at one time? 


. Not necessarily. 
. If an employee goes out promptly at 


11:15 and you have a_ timekeeper 
checking time and they don’t come 
back in until after dinner, how do you 
pay them? 


. You pay until 11:45. 
. If you set a minimum time rest 


period of 25 minutes, would that be 
deductible? 

A. Yes. On the other hand, if you set 
a period for 15 minutes and the em- 
ployee absented himself for one-half 
hour you can deduct the whole half 
hour, not just 15 minutes. 


. Would it be deductible if, once they 


went out, they were told to stay out 
25 minutes? 


. I don’t know if it is practical, you 


would be losing production. 


. Could it be considered a disciplinary 


action? 


. I don’t see anything wrong with it 


from here, but if you don’t mind, I 
would rather get an opinion before I 
would say it is all right. In other 
words, you are not granting any rest 
periods. You are telling an employee, 
if he is going to take a rest period 
he has to take 25 minutes and will not 
be paid for it. I cannot see anything 
wrong with it. 


. You wouldn’t say they are within or 


without the law? Would they be 
prosecuted if something like that came 
up? 


- August 5, 1957 


. I couldn’t say about that. Let me get 


a decision on it. 


. You said we had to pay for break- 


down time unless we told them to go 
home? 


. That’s right. If you instruct them to 


wait you have to pay for it. 


Q. Under what conditions do we become 


liable for overtime over 56 hours? 


A. There are two 14-week exemptions 


> 


applying to the canning of seasonal 
fresh fruits and vegetables. One is 
7(c), and the seasonal exemption. If 
your canning season is not in excess 
of 14 weeks you naturually would not 
invoke the second exemption which 
has a limitation of 12 hours a day 
and 56 a week. If you had a longer 
canning season, then at the end of 
each workweek you have to decide 
whether you are going to operate 
under one or the other. If you operate 
under 7(b) (3), the seasonal exemp- 
tion, and you fail to pay overtime 
for the hours over 12 or 56 to a par- 
ticular employee then your obligation 
to that employee is not for the hours 
over 12 and 56, but over 40. 


HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


. Is there any provision for payment of 


slow workers at less than the $1.00 
an hour minimum? 


. There is under Section 14 of the Act 


a provision which permits payment of 
less than the minimum wage to a 
handicapped person and there is a 
definition of what is handicapped. The 
definition provides for the employment 
of individuals whose earning capacity 
is impaired by age, or physical or 
mental deficiency or injury. If you 
are simply talking about a person so 
constituted that he is a slow worker, 
then it doesn’t meet the definition of 
handicapped. You can have a handi- 
capped worker who is old enough that 
age is recognized as a handicap. 


. How old would they have to be? 
. You would have a prima facie case of 


handicap if a person were 65. 


. I would say a person 65, even one who 


had been a good peeler five years 
before and could have made the grade, 
could not make it, sometimes, at 65. 


. That is what we said. Let’s go back 


to the Act for this definition: “The 
employment of individuals whose 
earning capacity is impaired by age, 
or physical or mental deficiency.” The 
law recognizes age as a handicap. You 
know there is a lot of difference be- 
tween physical age and chronological 
age. Some people are older at 60 than 
others at 70. 65 would be recognized 
as a prima facie case. It requires a 
license to invoke this provision. There 
is no blanket authority, an application 
has to be made in each case. The 
application will request a sub-mini- 
mum rate. Normally, the requested 
rate should be not less than 75% of 
the minimum. The rate which is ap- 
proved will be one which bears a re- 
lationship to earning capacity. If the 
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. Regarding time records. 


employee is only able to produce 80% 
of what the average experienced per- 
son produces and if the average ex- 
perienced worker was earning $1.05 
an hour then an appropriate rate 
would be 80% of what the average 
experienced worker earned. Where a 
person for whom a handicap certifi- 
cate had been issued is employed on a 
“piece” rate basis, if the employee 
earned on such basis more than the 
hourly rate specified in the certificate, 
then the employee must get what he 
makes. 


. Do you have to have a _ doctor’s 


certificate? 


. Not on obvious handicaps. 
. How long does it take to get a handi- 


cap certificate? 


. It does not take long. Some of those 


applications are received one day and 
normally they would go out the next. 


. Can they work right through while 


waiting for the certificate? 

No, the certificates are not issued 
retroactively. 

How about the beginners, can they 
have a handicapped form? 

No. 


. Does the one certificate always apply? 


One year’s time makes a big dif- 
ference. 


. Certificates are issued for no longer 


than one year. After expiration you 
can reapply on the basis of more 
recent information. The application 
calls for the most recent four weeks of 
earning information when available. 
Say John 
Jones worked and where he did they 
had a timekeeper keeping time. At 
the end of the week he was out 10 
hours. We show it to the wage in- 
spector and then he will be asked if he 
worked those 10 hours and he will say 
“yes,” but according to the records, he 
didn’t. Whose word would you accept? 


. It is a matter of proof. If your rec- 


ords appear to have been kept well 
and there is no reason from the exami- 
nation (including employee inter- 
views) to feel you have attempted to 
falsify them, your records will stand 
up. However, if from the examination 
it appears they were not correct or 
accurate, you may have to prove 
them so. 


- How are you going to prove it? 


Suppose I was keeping his records 
and I said he went out and he said he 
didn’t? 


. We decide these questions on the basis 


of the best available evidence If a uni- 
form type of records were used by this 
industry the inspector could go in and 
go over them quickly. He would be 
in and out of your plant faster. If 
all records were kept the same way, 
and if the bulk of you used the type 
suggested by the Association and you 
have one person there who does 
nothing except keep a record of who 
comes in and out, these records would 
be entitled to a great deal of 
credibility. 
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WHERE 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leadinz Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
Geo. J. Olney, Westernville, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Geo. J. Olney, Westernville, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS. Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATE UNLOADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuttleworth Machinery Corp., Warren, Ind. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Focd Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ursche! Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Maciuy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
tood Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. . 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
r. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PEELING MACHINES, Vegetable. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AN SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geo. J. Olney, Westernville, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


UNSCRAMBLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuttleworth Machinery Corp., Warren, Ind. 


VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Geo. J. Olney, Westernville, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co.; Columbus, Ohio. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINES. 


Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapnian Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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